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1858.1 THE BEBELLION IN INDIA- 487 



Art. VIII. — 1. History of British India. By Hugh Murray. 
London. 1857. 

2. Delhi, or the City of the Great Mogul. By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie. London. 1857. 

3. L'Inde sous la Domination Anglaise. Par le Baron de 
Pencheon. Paris. 1854. 

4. Hisloire Ginirale de PInde, Ancienne et Moderne. Par M. 
de Ma rle s. Paris. 1848. 

The British empire in India has been shaken to its centre; 
nor is it yet out of danger. Often enough, it is true, we read 
glowing accounts of " brilliant successes " on the part of the 
British, — " great victories " gained over the Sepoys. Time 
after time we have been told that the rebellion has been 
crushed, and that all that remains to be done on the part 
of the rulers of India is to adopt -suitable measures for the 
prevention of future mutinies. When the press of India, 
English as well as native, was shackled by the Governor- 
General, statements of this kind were to have been expected. 
It was clearly the intention of " His Excellency in Council," 
when he thus declared free discussion a crime, that the truth 
should not be told. It would be idle to pretend, and credu- 
lous to believe, that the English journals in Hindostan would 
excite the Hindoos to rebellion, and encourage them to at- 
tempt the expulsion of the British. Of course no such absurd 
fear was entertained. The real apprehension was that they 
would let Europe and the civilized world know the facts, and, 
above all, the causes, not only of the war, but also of the in- 
tense and deadly hatred of the insurgents to all foreigners 
who speak the English language. The odium which this 
information would entail was to be guarded against as far 
as possible ; and there was no more effectual means than to 
see that the papers should publish nothing except what was 
found creditable, at least not discreditable, to the government. 
In addition to this, let us bear in mind that the India cor- 
respondents of the English papers are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, either British officers in the Company's service, or 
political functionaries, who have a still greater interest in 
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concealing the dark side of the picture ; and we shall then be 
able to estimate, with the aid of the trustworthy testimony- 
found in several works on British India, how much truth 
there is in such accounts, and how much reason in such 
theories, as those above alluded to. 

The breaking out of the present rebellion should not have 
surprised any one acquainted with English literature, even if 
he had never read a French or German work on British dom- 
ination in Hindostan. The wonder was, and is, that it had 
not broken out fifty, or at least twenty-five, years earlier ; for 
what great English statesman or general since the time of 
Warren Hastings's trial, who has paid any attention to the 
subject, has failed to warn England against the consequences 
of the East India Company's despotic rule, and its oppressive 
and cruel exactions? But no fear of retribution could restrain 
that rapacious oligarchy, always sustained as they have been 
by the English nobility, whose junior sons they enabled to 
accumulate fortunes in a few years, and whose ill-gotten treas- 
ure — the money wrung by fraud and torture from rich and 
poor — has continually been pouring into England. It was 
this division of the spoils that rendered the trial of Hastings 
nothing more than a solemn mockery. All the important 
evidence against him, even his own letters and those of his 
agents and accomplices, were excluded by the Lords. Their 
lordships would not, of course, cast odium on their own sons 
and nephews. Far from acting as impartial judges, disposed 
to discover guilt and punish its author as a warning to others, 
they afforded the accused every opportunity of seeming inno- 
cent. In not a few instances they abused the eminent orators 
and fearless men selected by the House of Commons to carry 
on the prosecution. Even among the bishops this feeling 
was but too plainly evinced. Thus when, as Mr. Mill tells 
us,* Burke was cross-examining Mr. Auriol, the Archbishop 
of York, whose son, Mr. Markham, had been in high employ- 
ments in India under Hastings, started up, and, with much 
feeling, said " that the illiberality and the inhumanity of the 
managers could not be exceeded by Marat and Robespierre, 



* Mill's British India, Vol. V. p. 198. 
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had the conduct of the trial been committed to them." To 
this Burke replied : " I have not heard one word of what has 
been spoken ; and I shall act as if I had not." " Upon read- 
ing the printed minutes of the evidence," says the historian, 
" with due care, I perceive that Mr. Burke treated the witness 
as an unwilling witness, which he evidently was ; as a wit- 
ness who, though incapable of perjury, was yet desirous of 
keeping back whatever was unfavorable to Mr. Hastings, and 
from whom information unfavorable to Mr. Hastings, if he 
possessed it, must be extorted by that sort of coercion which 
it is of the nature and to the very purpose of cross-examina- 
tion to apply." It was vain to expect that a man shielded in 
this manner by interested judges would be convicted. Few, 
if any, supposed that he would be, after the evidence had be- 
gun to be excluded, or when it was seen that the accused 
could give the lie to his prosecutors with impunity. 

And what was the character of the crimes which the spirit- 
ual as well as the temporal peers thus effectually screened 
from justice ? Nero, Caligula, or any other tyrant of ancient 
or modern times, could hardly have been guilty of worse. He 
shrank from no excess or outrage by which money was to be 
made. His treatment of the Begums of Oude alone — two 
widows, one of them eighty years of age — deserved the 
severest punishment. First the son, Asoff ul Dowlah, is com- 
pelled to aid in robbing his mother and grandmother. The 
unfortunate princesses themselves are blockaded in their 
dwelling by British troops, in order to compel them to sur- 
render their treasures and jewelry. Bribery and torture are 
brought to bear on their servants for the same purpose ; the 
women and children are kept without food and drink until 
they cry with hunger on the house-tops, and are forced to sell 
their clothes to save themselves from starvation. Even after 
the treasures are surrendered, — after the Begums are despoiled 
of all, as if by common highway robbers, — they are still kept 
in confinement, still abused and subjected to every indignity, 
in the belief that they have more treasure which they can 
be forced to part with ; and all this under pretence of their 
having aided Cheyte Sing in his rebellion. The Rajah Nunco- 
mar accuses Hastings of bribery and fraud. Soon after, the 
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accuser is arrested on a trumped-up charge of forgery, tried 
by a jury of Hastings's creatures, convicted in defiance of the 
evidence, and executed amid the tears and shrieks of his coun- 
trymen. This was nothing less than murder ; yet it was not 
as bad as the infamous bargain made with a Mahratta chief 
for the extermination of the Rohillas. Forty lacs of rupees 
was the price agreed upon for this service. It might well seem 
incredible that the armies of a civilized nation would take part 
in so diabolical a project ; but no sooner was an instalment 
of the blood-money paid, than the combined forces — the Brit- 
ish under Colonel Champion — entered the doomed territory 
to spread desolation and death among its peaceful hamlets. 
" Never, probably," says Mr. Mill,* " were the rights of con- 
quest more savagely abused ; man, woman, and child were 
given up to the destroying sword, and the country was re- 
duced to a desert." These were but a portion of the atroci- 
ties well known to have been perpetrated by Hastings ; but 
instead of being punished for slaughtering for hire the people 
whom he pretended to govern or protect, selling the honor of 
their wives and daughters, robbing helpless females of their 
jewels, and causing the execution of innocent men to prevent 
them from bearing testimony to his infamy, he was rewarded 
with an enormous pension ! Such was the result of a trial 
which lasted nearly eight years, and the developments of 
which startled the civilized world, showing that, bad as Has- 
tings was, the cruel, inhuman tyranny which he had practised 
to gratify his insatiable rapacity was little, if at all, worse 
than that of his predecessor Clive. 

This was the time to adopt measures for the prevention of 
mutiny. Not only the British government, but the whole 
world, was made aware sixty-five years ago that no people 
on earth were worse treated than the Hindoos, and it was 
impossible that they could continue to submit to so hard a 
fate. Yet what was done to relieve them? Was not the 
same policy pursued by Hastings's successors ; — the policy 
of exciting the native princes against one another; fighting 
on the side that promised to afford the richest spoils ; making 

* History of British India, "Vol. III. p. 509. 
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the " ally " pay exorbitant sums for the aid rendered him in 
butchering his neighbors ; taking the lion's share of the con- 
quered territory; finally, despoiling the ally himself, and re- 
ducing him to the condition of a pensioner on British bounty? 
What else caused the continuance of the war with Hyder Ali, 
and subsequently with his son, Tippoo Saib ? Neither went 
to war until treaty after treaty had been violated by the Gov- 
ernor-General. In these wars the scenes of carnage, rapine, 
and desolation were, if possible, still more frightful than in that 
which exterminated the Rohillas. Hyder Ali, above all others, 
was found a formidable enemy. Three times he defeated the 
British and their allies. Once the city of Madras, with all its 
mercantile wealth, was entirely at his mercy. He could have 
loaded his officers with treasure, and destroyed all the beauti- 
ful villas in the suburbs belonging to the British traders. But 
although the Company had repeatedly proved perfidious to 
him, he contented himself with dictating a treaty to his ene- 
mies, the terms of which were, under all the circumstances, 
quite moderate. Even this treaty was violated as soon as it 
was found inconvenient to observe its provisions, and this led 
to the terrible irruption into the Carnatic which has been de- 
scribed by Burke as " a storm of universal fire, blasting every 
field, consuming every house, destroying every temple." 

Those who wish to trace the causes of the present rebellion 
must look back even thus far at British domination in India. 
Nor must they overlook the Sikh or Afghan war, much less 
the annexation of Oude, or the opium monopoly. With data 
such as history furnishes in connection with each of these 
subjects to found an opinion upon, he would be hopelessly 
stupid indeed who could not see that there was reason 
enough for even the most revolting scenes that have lately 
been witnessed in Hindostan. We do not mean that any- 
thing could justify the atrocities of the monster Nena Sahib ; 
let that fiend's name be ever execrable, as that of the cold- 
blooded and cowardly butcher of helpless women and chil- 
dren. Every person of feeling or humanity mourns the fate 
of the victims, and heartily sympathizes with their bereaved 
friends. But in our indignation against Nena Sahib we 
must not forget that cruel atrocities had been perpetrated 
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on the Hindoos under British rule before he was born, — 
atrocities which, if we are to believe the testimony of 
English historians and English statesmen, were hardly less 
inhuman than those committed by the infamous hero of 
Cawnpore. Women and children have not, we trust, been 
wantonly mutilated in the open streets, or torn in pieces by 
the British in India ; but that women have been flogged by 
them, that their persons have been violated in the presence of 
their husbands and parents,* that they have been tortured in 
a manner to emulate the Inquisition in its worst days, — their 
children not unfrequently sharing their sufferings, — are facts 
as well attested as any others to be found in history. Are 
the Sepoys, then, so much more to blame for their tiger-like 
ferocity than their English masters, who had set them such 
examples 1 Is it more astonishing to find Hindoos commit- 
ting even unnatural murders while smarting under oppression 
and scorn, than to find Christians — the citizens of one of the 
most enlightened nations in the world — robbing and plun- 
dering the poor to gratify their avarice, and outraging the 
wives and daughters of their victims to gratify their lusts ? f 

The truth is, that the Hindoos have been treated, not like 
men, but like wild animals, by their English masters. We 
assert this in no unkind spirit, and under the influence of no 
hostile feeling towards England, for we entertain none such, 
but as representing a state of things which we deplore in com- 
mon with all unprejudiced men, whether English, American, 



* See Hastings's Trial, — Minutes of Evidence, &c. ; M. de Courcy's Tableau de 
I'Inde, passim, &c. 

t It is a favorite theory at present, that the Hindoos are incorrigibly treacherous 
and bloodthirsty. But it is one which is by no means borne out by history. There 
is no more authentic work on Hindostan, especially so far as relates to the dispo- 
sition and character of the inhabitants, than Rickards's India. In this work Mr. 
Rickards says : " Having lived twenty years in India, and passed much of that 
time in intimate intercourse with various natives, I have a different opinion of their 
character to that given in several printed works. I have constantly seen in their 
acts and conduct the practice of the most amiable virtues. I have experienced from 
many the most grateful attachment. I believe them capable of all the qualities that 
adorn the human mind, and though I allow many of their imputed faults, (where is 
the individual or nation without them ?) I must still ascribe those faults more to the 
despotisms under which they have so long groaned, than to natural depravity of dis- 
position, or to any institutions peculiar to themselves." — p. 3. 
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French, or German, and which, for the credit of Christianity 
and of our civilization, we should be glad to see reversed in 
the future. It is easy to declaim against the excesses of the 
Sepoys, — easy to be pathetic on their barbarities. But we 
do not see their side of the question. We cannot hear their 
voice, in a strange language, over the broad ocean. But Eng- 
lish historians honestly and faithfully give us accounts of their 
sufferings, which make our blood run cold. We read in the 
daily journals of Sepoys being blown in scores from the can- 
non's mouth. The details are sickening. Eyewitnesses de- 
scribe the scene as " showers of muscle and blood." We ask 
ourselves whether it can be possible that humanity is thus 
outraged in the nineteenth century, in the sacred name of jus- 
tice, under the semblance of law. " Oh ! " say the organs of 
the power that seeks to maintain its authority in this manner, 
" see what they have done ! Why should savages who have 
acted like those at Cawnpore be treated like men ? " This sat- 
isfies the consciences of many, though at best such butcheries 
can only be regarded as " the wild justice of revenge," in one 
of its most revolting manifestations. But the plausible argu- 
ment, " See what they have done at Cawnpore," is a fallacy ; 
for the British authorities in India did not wait for outrages 
such as those committed by Nena Sahib, to blow Sepoys from 
the cannon's mouth. There is nothing new in this mode of 
destruction as practised under British rule. Indeed, it was 
one of the first inventions of the servants of the East India 
Company, for the benefit of Hindostan ; for we find that so 
early as 1763 Sir Hector Munro caused twenty-four Sepoys to 
be blown from the cannon's mouth " as a caution to others." 
It was not pretended that these twenty-four men had murdered 
either women or children, or that they had murdered any one. 
All that was alleged against them was, that they had " a mu- 
tinous spirit " among them ! 

We may here remark, parenthetically, that even these execu- 
tions scarcely reflect as much disgrace on British rule as the 
course pursued towards the sons and nephews of the king of 
Delhi. Both French and English accounts of the capture 
of Delhi agree in stating that the king and the princes were 
not arrested, but that all surrendered on certain conditions, 

vol. lxxxvi. — no. 179. 42 
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one of which was that their lives should be spared. Yet the 
princes, — the king's two sons and his nephew, — whose only 
crime was that they were heirs to the Mogul throne, were im- 
mediately shot ; and, if we are to believe the government de- 
spatches and the London newspapers, their dead bodies were 
dragged through the public streets and exhibited in the market- 
place as trophies * This news was accompanied by accounts 
of the exploits of companies of British troops, that went about 
the captured city murdering all the natives they could find, 
without regard to age, circumstances, or condition, — the men 
often cutting the throats of their wives and daughters to pre- 
vent their falling alive into the hands of their enemies ; and 
by a subsequent mail the world was informed, in a few brief 
sentences, that " twenty-two inferior members of the royal 
family had been arrested and executed." We would fain 
hope that the latter statements (we mean those relative to the 
taking of Delhi, for all others of which we have taken any 
notice in this rapid glance are founded on historical testimony, 
the truth of which cannot be gainsaid) may prove to have at 
least been exaggerated, although, bad as the deeds are which 
they represent, they are not one whit worse than many others 
perpetrated under the express sanction or secret connivance of 
the same power. 

We pass over the Indian administrations of Lord Morning- 
ton, the Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Amherst, and Lord William 

* If an jEneas had beheld that sight, well might he have sighed, as Virgil so finely 
tells us the hero did when the body of Hector was treated with similar barbarity. 
And may there not have been also an Hecuba and an Andromache, — the former 
to mourn for the captive gray-haired king, the latter for his son, not slain as Hec- 
tor was, in battle, but shot down in cold blood after having received a solemn prom- 
ise that his life should be spared ? 

" Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 
Turn vero ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo : 
TJt spolia, ut currus, utque ipsum corpus amici, 
Tendentem manus Priamum conspexit inermis." 
The same excess of Christian vengeance, notwithstanding the boast of sparing the 
old man of eighty, — the descendant of the good Acbar, — reminds one of that 
touching passage where the gentle Hecuba asks the unhappy king, 
" Quae mens tarn dira, miserrime conjux, 
Impulit his cingi telis 1 aut quo ruis ? " 
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Bentinck. Not that there were no usurpations or spoliations 
committed under their auspicies ; but, however sorely the peo- 
ple continued to be oppressed during their terms of office, and 
however much the native princes had to complain of in the 
wars fomented and supported against them, the administra- 
tions of these noblemen were mild and liberal in comparison 
with those of their predecessors. And they are entitled to 
the same distinction when compared with those who succeeded 
them. Hastings himself was scarcely more ready to violate 
treaties, or more greedy for annexation and plunder, than 
Lord Auckland, who projected the first invasion of Afghan- 
istan by English troops. This was one of the most wanton 
wars ever waged. The plan adopted was to involve Dost 
Mohammed, the reigning sovereign, in hostilities with Kunjeet 
Singh, a Hindoo prince of the Panjaub, with whom the British 
were in nominal alliance. This afforded a pretext for march- 
ing an army of twenty-eight thousand men, aided by a con- 
tingent of six thousand Sikhs, into the heart of the country. 
So utterly unprepared were the Afghans for this unprovoked 
and treacherous invasion, that their principal cities were taken 
in detail, being incapable of efficient resistance, — though the 
people fought like heroes in defence of their homes and their 
liberties. Dost Mohammed, having had no time to concen- 
trate his forces, was easily overpowered. The usual promises 
of British friendship, protection, and support were made to 
him, on condition that he would cede the greater part of his 
kingdom to the invaders, or at least pay a large yearly tribute 
to the East India Company in addition to the expenses of the 
war ; the alternative being, that he should be immediately de- 
posed from the sovereignty. Without any hesitation, he pre- 
ferred the latter alternative, scornfully telling his enemies that 
he would rather be without a crown for ever than sell his 
country to such masters. This was enough. He was im- 
mediately deposed in favor of Shah Soojah, who was ready 
to receive his orders from Calcutta, or, in other words, of 
whom it was known that he would prove a facile tool in the 
hands of the Company. In order to support the sovereign 
thus appointed, and that the tribute might be secure, garrisons 
of British troops were left in the principal towns. But while 
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the Govern or- General was congratulating his employers on 
what he regarded as the approaching annexation of Afghan- 
istan, the Afghans rose simultaneously in insurrection, put 
Sir William McNaghten, the British Resident, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and several officers, to death, and expelled the British 
troops from the country with terrible slaughter. Of 4,500 sol- 
diers who left Cabul for Jelalabad on their way to Delhi, with 
more than three times that number of camp-followers, only 
one European (Dr. Brydon, a military surgeon) reached the 
first-named destination* That the British soldiers fought 
bravely and well no one could deny. Sir Robert Sale's de- 
fence of Jelalabad was an example of heroism worthy of a 
better cause ; but it is not the less true, that in the records of 
invasions there is scarcely one that entailed such disaster and 
disgrace on all who took an active part in it. Had the Gov- 
ernor-General and his rapacious advisers been among the vic- 
tims, few impartial men acquainted with the circumstances 
would deny that they deserved their fate. Another army was 
sent the following year, with the avowed purpose of revenge. 
On this occasion numerous deeds of incredible barbarity were 
committed, as a punishment to the Afghans for having anni- 
hilated the British invading army in defence of their own rights 
and liberties. Several of the principal cities and towns, includ- 
ing Cabul, the capital, were set on fire, and property, private 
as well as public, was destroyed to a large amount. But it 
was of no use : the Afghans refused to bow their necks ; the 
invaders had to withdraw a second time ; and Afghanistan 
enjoys its independence of British domination to the present 
day. 

All this was of course well known throughout India ; and 
it was not without its effect on the Sepoys. If they had 



* It is a singular commentary on the disinterestedness and sincerity of England 
in her interventions in the affairs of other states, that her avowed ohject in her re- 
cent invasion of Persia was to protect the rights and liberties of these very Afghans 
and their king. She did her best herself to appropriate all Afghanistan. Then, in 
a few years after her inglorious failure, the Shah takes possession of Herat, which 
had once formed an integral part of his kingdom, and the independence of which 
Persia had never recognized. Great Britain goes to war, however, as the champion, 
forsooth, of freedom and right ! 
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never thought of a general mutiny before, is it not reasonable 
to believe that they began to think of it now ? They were 
aware, that Afghanistan was a small country compared with 
Hindostan, — a mere province. Yet they saw that the Af- 
ghans cut to pieces the flower of the English army, together 
with the Sikh auxiliaries ; that the British were utterly un- 
able, with a very large force, to hold possession of that small 
territory ; that, in short, they had to make a precipitate flight 
from the country, first leaving some of their women as host- 
ages, and reluctantly to acknowledge its independence. This 
was something for an enslaved people to ponder upon ; and 
they have never since been the same subservient slaves which 
they had previously been. A mutinous spirit soon became 
apparent among the Sepoys. They began to evince more 
sympathy with one another ; the different regiments became 
more intimate ; and all showed less cheerful willingness to 
obey their European officers. "We have abundant testimony 
on these points, and England was warned to beware. But 
she would not believe there was any danger. The journals 
of the day ridiculed the idea. The East India Company 
would not admit that any treatment could arouse the Hindoos 
to assert their rights. To prove that these opinions were 
correct, and that those who looked into the future were 
mere alarmists, the Sepoys were represented as the most 
helpless and timid of men when left to themselves, or when 
not guided and encouraged by Europeans. As for the peo- 
ple generally, they were, forsooth, all cowards. One sailor 
landing from a ship and brandishing a stick over his head 
was sufficient to cause fifty Hindoos to run away in terror of 
their lives. Such were the wisdom and foresight of men who, 
consistently enough, are still at a loss to discover any rational 
cause for the mutinies. 

The Sepoys were, at all events, not left much time to form 
extensive conspiracies after the Afghan war was over. It was 
necessary to perform striking exploits to wipe out the disgrace 
incurred in Afghanistan. The British prestige being greatly 
damaged, it was necessary to repair it as soon as possible. 
Besides, Scinde was a beautiful country ; and the Ameers, its 
rulers, had the reputation of being very rich. As for a pre- 
42* 
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text for invading the country, that was easily found. It was 
necessary merely to pretend that the Ameers were tyrants, 
and horribly oppressed their subjects, who consequently 
ought to have the blessings of British rule extended over 
them. The Governor- General issues his decree accordingly. 
A large army is mustered, and, under the command of Sir 
Charles Napier, it proceeds with due despatch to butcher the 
Scindians for their own good. They, however, viewing the 
matter in a different light, offered all the opposition in their 
power. They fought bravely in defence of their princes and 
themselves ; but after several battles their country was for- 
mally annexed, as many others had been before it. Thanks 
to Sir Charles Napier's humanity and sense of honor, this war 
was much less one of plunder and rapine than any previous 
forays on the part of the Honorable Company. But if no 
blood had been shed, and no dwelling burned, — in short, had 
nothing been done but to force on the people rulers whom 
they did not want, and whose avarice and rapacity were pro- 
verbial, — would not sufficient injustice have been perpetrated 
by the usurpers ? 

The annexation of Scinde did not seem to have much 
effect on the Sepoys, or on the Hindoo people in general. It 
did not restore the former prestige of the British arms. This 
was evident. The Sepoys commented on it freely ; talked of 
Scinde as " a small place with a handful of people," — a peo- 
ple not so able or willing to fight as the Afghans. No notice 
was taken of these sarcastic comments at the time, any more 
than of the idle, harmless gossip of children. They were as 
little thought of as the mysterious cakes which began to be cir- 
culated about the same time from station to station, from one 
end of Bengal to the other. Indeed, the authorities were too 
intent on spoliation to find leisure to pay much attention to 
anything else. 

If Scinde was a comparatively small country, the Punjaub 
was a large one. The owners of the former had the naviga- 
tion of the most important part of the Indus to themselves ; 
but by annexing the Punjaub they would have its whole 
course south of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains, with all its 
tributaries. This project was formed before the Scindian war 
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was quite over. There were, however, serious difficulties in 
the way. The Sikhs were known from experience to be a very- 
different people from their nearest southern neighbors. In 
short, it was necessary to make extensive preparations before 
attempting to attack them. This task was reserved for Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who in 1844 was sent to succeed Lord 
Ellenborough. Runjeet Singh, the sovereign of the Punjaub, 
having died, his "faithful allies," the British, managed to fo- 
ment a quarrel among his heirs, so that two of them were put 
out of the way rather mysteriously. The succession was then 
contested by several claimants ; and this afforded an excellent 
opportunity for the wonted paternal interference of the British. 
They of course were actuated by no selfish interest. Their 
only concern, as usual, was for the welfare of the Sikhs, who 
were in danger of being unhappy under their own princes ; 
and the only way to save them was to force them at the can- 
non's mouth and bayonet's point to become liege subjects of 
the Honorable Company. Accordingly, all the instruments of 
destruction that could be spared throughout the Peninsula 
were in due time brought to bear upon them. Several san- 
guinary battles were fought, in some of which the British 
were totally defeated and routed. One memorable instance 
is the battle of Chillianwallah, fought on the 14th of January, 
1849, (exactly one year after the arrival of Dalhousie as Gov- 
ernor-General,) in which the British, according to their own 
accounts, lost nearly three thousand men, and had to make 
a very undignified retreat from the field. This was new, and 
pretty conclusive, proof to the Sepoys that British invincibility 
was as much a fable as British disinterestedness ; and there 
is no doubt but they pondered on it accordingly. The in- 
vaders were forced to suspend hostilities. They made a vir- 
tue of necessity, as usual, telling the Sikhs that they would 
not interfere any further. In the mean time, they were col- 
lecting troops from all parts of Eastern Hindostan ; and as 
soon as they had an army which they knew could not be re- 
sisted with any serious effect, they suddenly renewed the war. 
Some two or three battles were fought, in which the British 
were victorious ; so that the heroic Sikhs, who had so often per- 
formed such prodigies of valor against superior numbers and 
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discipline, on the fields of Ferozepore, Aliwal, Sobraon, and 
Moultan, were compelled at last to submit their necks to the 
yoke of the Company, their country having been formally in- 
corporated with the British dominions on the 29th of March, 
1849. 

Before passing on to the wholesale spoliations of Lord 
Dalhousie, which culminated in the annexation of Oude, 
we will here pause to make a few observations on the 
modes adopted by the Indian government to convince the 
people on whom it thus forced its paternal services that it was 
for their interest to be governed by Englishmen. The paid 
champions of the Company tell us that, in every instance, the 
people " annexed " have been benefited by the change ; but 
they forget to show how. This indeed were impossible ; as 
any respectable history of British domination in India abun- 
dantly proves.* The truth is, that Hindostan has retro- 
graded in intelligence and civilization under English rule. 
Education, far from being encouraged, has had all kinds of 
obstacles thrown in its way. Even the Bramins of the pres- 
ent day do not know the use of the astronomical instruments 
which remain in those of their observatories that escaped the 
bombardments by the Company's forces, nor can they under- 
stand many of their ancient books ; and this increasing igno- 
rance on the part of the Hindoos is gravely put forward as a 
proof that the domination which caused it is essential for their 
well-being. No one acquainted with ethnological science 
or ancient history can deny that the Hindoos were among the 
earliest cultivators of the arts and sciences, and it will ever be 
a problem whether science is not more indebted to them than 
to the ancient Egyptians. Be this as it may, it is beyond 
question, that while our ancestors, whether we call them Sax- 
ons or Celts, were painting their naked bodies, and were as 
ignorant of letters as the rudest tribes of negroes discovered 
by Dr. Livingstone in his African travels, the Hindoos were in 
the enjoyment of a high state of civilization. Even the Greek 
philosophers, especially Pythagoras, derived much of their 



* "La mine, la misere, I'aneantissement des anciennes institutions, voila ce qui 
n'a cesse" de marcher sur la trace des Anglais." — L'Inde sous la' Domination Anglaise, 
par le Baron de Pencheon, Vol. II. p. 226. 
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knowledge from the Hindoos. But we are told that all this 
had passed away before British rule was inaugurated in In- 
dia, — a statement which, however, is not correct. The ad- 
mirable university * and school systems, revived by the good 
Acbar, the Louis XIV. of the Mogul empire, were still in active 
operation. But what remains of them now? And what sys- 
tems have been established in their stead ? 

The apologists for the Company's rule assign as another 
reason for keeping the Hindoos in a state of servitude, that 
they are heathens, whom it is the mission of England to 
Christianize. This is plausible ; but nothing more. Far 
from taking any pains to induce the people to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and eschew idol-worship, the British government has 
actually encouraged idolatry in the most effectual and decided 
manner. Thirty-nine years ago, a Sepoy who became a Chris- 
tian was dismissed at once from the Bengal army for having 
abjured his native faith. The evidence that he had been bap- 
tized by the Rev. Mr. Fisher was conclusive ; and the delin- 
quent was sentenced accordingly, by a " special court " held by 
order of Sir John Martindell, although there was no soldier in 
the regiment to which he belonged who bore a more excellent 
character. All who know anything about India are aware 
that large annual grants have been allowed by the Christian 
government of India for the support of Hindoo and Moham- 
medan temples. It was not until 1852 that a grant of land 
was substituted for the previous yearly tribute to the priests 
of Juggernaut. Indeed, it is incredible what vast sums are 
expended in this way ; and the priests are obliged to furnish 
certificates that their respective idols have been properly at- 
tended to, before the money is paid by the local functionary 
of the government, whose duty it is to take care of such mat- 
ters. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie tells us that an annual Moham- 
medan festival had long been held in Delhi in honor of a 
Mohammedan saint, over whom the government had built a 



* See Sir William Jones's Asiatic Researches, Vol. II. p. 115 et seq. The Univer 
sity of Benares was so late as 1520 the largest in the world. In an observatory in 
the same city the Danes found an orrery representing the solar system almost ex- 
actly as it is now regarded. 
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magnificent tomb, as a means of drawing pilgrims, and con- 
sequently money, to the city. 

Simple as their English masters had hitherto supposed the 
Hindoos to be, they have long been fully alive to the shameful 
injustice of the opium monopoly, — a monopoly that has not 
a single redeeming feature. All who cultivate the poppy are 
obliged, under ruinous penalties, to furnish every particle of 
the opium which it yields to the government, at its own price. 
Not only is any reserve seized upon and confiscated, but the 
party in whose possession it is found is ever after debarred 
from cultivating the poppy. The drug thus obtained by force 
is sold at auction at Calcutta by the government, and in 
recent years has brought a clear annual profit of not less than 
$ 25,000,000. 

Every one is aware what has been done to swell up the 
opium revenue to this amount. Every one remebers the war 
waged against China to compel the Chinese government to 
permit the use of the poisonous drug. For fifty years the im- 
portation of opium had been prohibited under severe penalties 
in China. But the East India Company did not care for this ; 
for it kept a fleet in the Chinese Seas for the express purpose 
of smuggling the contraband article into all the sea-ports. 
The Emperor remonstrated, protested, and warned against the 
continuance of the practice, in vain. The merchants, both 
native and foreign, were cautioned against purchasing the 
opium on pain of confiscation. All these efforts were made 
by the Chinese government, not because its own revenue was 
diminished, or in any way endangered, by the traffic, but be- 
cause it was found that the drug entailed incalculable evil on 
the people ; in short, that it was corrupting their morals and 
destroying their lives. At length, the Emperor made a des- 
perate effort to save his people. Commissioner Lin caused 
the seizure of 20,283 chests, valued at $ 10,000,000. Does any 
one believe that, if the Chinese had systematically set the laws 
of England at defiance in a similar manner in her own ports, 
after numerous solemn warnings, that confiscation would have 
been the only punishment inflicted upon them ? But this did 
not save Canton from being bombarded, nor prevent the Brit- 
ish from butchering the Chinese and destroying their property 
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on as extensive a scale as possible, until the Emperor con- 
sented to bribe his enemies in order to prevent further loss of 
life and destruction of property. 

This, too, had its effect in India. It did much towards restor- 
ing the prestige of the British arms. Those who, owing to 
the recent reverses of the English in wars with some of the 
Hindoo princes, had begun, as already intimated, to calculate 
the chances of success in a well-planned insurrection, now 
grew diffident again. They knew very well that China was 
a large and populous empire ; and their English masters 
spared no pains to make them understand that they had ac- 
complished wonderful exploits in the opium war. In the 
mean time the unfortunate Hindoo people were oppressed 
to the utmost verge of endurance by the ruthless tax-gath- 
erers of the Company, who, if resisted, had only to call on 
the troops ot the nearest station to aid them in their ex- 
actions. 

Were we to assume that the government is actuated, as its 
interested champions pretend, by an honest solicitude for the 
welfare of the people, in compelling them to surrender their 
opium crop for about one third of its market value, will the 
same reasoning apply to the salt monopoly ? Is the salt so 
heavily taxed only for fear the people might injure themselves 
by eating it to excess ? Is East Indian salt intoxicating or 
poisonous ? "Would there be danger that its free use would 
ruin the moral and physical health of the Hindoos ? Is it not 
one of the commonest necessaries of life ? Undoubtedly ; and 
this is precisely the reason why it is so heavily taxed. The 
people are so wretchedly poor, that a tax on mere luxuries 
would hardly affect them at all, and it would put but little 
into the coffers of the Company ; whereas those who can 
afford anything will try to procure salt. Hence it is that 
from this one article the government of India derives, accord- 
ing to its own admission, an annual revenue of over twelve 
million dollars. It is not too much to say, that nine tenths of 
this sum comes from the miserable, half-naked, half-starved 
cultivators of the soil. It were needless to add anything, even 
if we had space, on this branch of the subject. Suffice it to 
direct the attention of the reader to the mode of levying and 
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collecting the land tax, as described by Sir Hector Munro.* 
The government arrogates to itself the right of doing as it 
likes with the ryots, — letting land to them and evicting 
them from the same at pleasure, as if they had no claim on 
their own soil. Nay, its commonest bailiffs or sub-collectors 
have the power of turning industrious, honest families out of 
their little holdings and tents, and forcing them to seek shel- 
ter in the jungles among the wild beasts ; and this is often 
done for reasons altogether independent of the non-payment 
of the land tax. 

Who forgets what rejoicings there were less than two years 
ago for all that Lord Dalhousie had done for England ? No 
praise was too high for his lordship then, — no honor too 
great. There were those, however, — the honest and gener- 
ous, — who raised their voice against his spoliations, and 
who did not hesitate to say that there would be a day of 
reckoning. Exceptions of a similar character were to be 
found among the daily and periodical press of Great Britain, 
— journals and quarterlies which earnestly denounced the 
annexation policy. It is worthy of remark how different was 
the tone of the publications north from those south of the 
Tweed on this subject ; and the same difference has been 
maintained to the present day. The London papers and 
periodicals which were most in favor of annexation rather 
avoided dwelling on "the successes" of Dalhousie. It was 
easy to see that they were ashamed of the business. But to 
the praises by the Edinburgh press there were no bounds. 
Those in Blackwood's Magazine may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the whole. In the number for August, 1856, 
there is an article entitled " India under Lord Dalhousie," 
which, even at the time of its publication, was a curiosity in 
literature. According to the writer, whatever his lordship 
did in the spoliation of the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpore, and 
Oude, was great, masterly, noble. Thus we were told that 
" No Indian Viceroyalty, brilliant as many of them have 
been, will bear comparison with that of Lord Dalhousie. He 
has won himself a foremost place, not only among British 

* See also Capper's Three Presidencies of India, p. 260 et seq. 
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statesmen, but among the true rulers of mankind in all ages. 
The bread which he cast on the waters ' in patient confidence ' 
has been 'found again.' " So it has been found with a 
vengeance. In short, according to the writer, he was a 
second Alexander, — a greater genius than Julius Caesar or 
Napoleon. But being human he had one fault, — he was 
too generous ! In the December number for the same year 
there is a similar article, entitled " Our Indian Empire," not 
to mention the very unmanly attack in the October number, 
entitled " A New Una," on the queen of Oude, who had 
crossed the seas in the vain hope of obtaining justice from 
Queen Victoria and her Parliament. The world was in- 
formed, in the paper styled " Our Indian Empire," that " a 
grave error" might be committed for want of due discrimina- 
tion, inasmuch as native princes were still allowed to rule 
over fifty millions of people, while Great Britain was at the 
trouble and expense of " protecting " all. But this was not 
the only " grave error " which the Company was warned 
against. It was also cautioned against pensions. " It will 
hardly be credited," says the writer, " by the English public, 
that a million and a half sterling is annually due from the 
sore-pressed Indian treasury to a dozen deposed Nawabs and 
Rajahs and their families, or to the descendants of the same, 
for ever, unless by good fortune they become extinct." This, we 
hardly need say, simply means that all should be annexed, and 
that the plundered native princes should be thrown on the 
world to starve (as, indeed, several of them have been), like 
the poor cultivators of the soil. 

Assuming this to be the voice of Scotland, who would in- 
fer from it, we may ask in passing, that she herself had ever 
felt the iron heel of England, — that there were such fields 
within her borders as Bannockburn and Culloden, that there 
had been such a massacre as that of Glencoe, that almost in 
our own time her hardy, industrious sons have been slaugh- 
tered like wild beasts by the Duke of Cumberland (the son of 
the king of England), who has received from English his- 
torians the well-merited title of "royal butcher,"* or that 

* Macaulay's History of England; History of England by Lord Mahon. 
VOL. LXXXVI. NO. 179. 43 
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her patriots and poets had with so much feeling and elo- 
quence denounced her English oppressors ? * It is the priv- 
ilege of Scotland to be content with her position as an 
English province, or an appendage to the British crown. 
We have no right to complain if she chooses to pay millions 
to England for ruling her, and to send the money to London 
that ought to be spent in Edinburgh ; but gravely to argue 
that Great Britain should annex every country she can seize, 
and despoil its rulers and people, is quite another matter. 

What is called the conservative press in Ireland not un- 
frequently displays a zeal somewhat similar to that of Black- 
wood. The Dublin University Magazine is quite patriotic in 
the British sense, and very much concerned for " our Indian 
empire," though it does not go so far as to counsel whole- 
sale robbery, with its Northern contemporary. But the Lon- 
don Quarterly, the British Quarterly, and the Westminster 
Review, to their honor be it said, are much fairer and more 
liberal in discussing the relations between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, the reason of which probably is, that the 
English publications are not afraid of being suspected of 

* Smollett, although in the British service as surgeon's mate, was so much in- 
censed at the harbarities of the Duke of Cumberland, after the battle of Culloden, 
that he wrote as follows, in his heart-stirring poem entitled " The Tears of Scot- 
land," in 1746 : — 

" While the warm blood bedews my veins, 

And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 

Resentment of my country's fate 

Within my filial breast shall beat ; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow : 

' Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Thy vanished peace, thy laurels torn.' " 

Still more earnest and bitter, if possible, is Robert Burns, nearly fifty years 
later : — 

" By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

" Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty 's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die ! " 
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sympathy with the Hindoos, while those of Scotland and 
Ireland that wish to stand well with the stronger side must 
avoid all appearance of "disaffection." Even the Times, 
which has never been much distinguished for scrupulous- 
ness, has ceased to defend the spoliations of Lord Dalhousie. 
Those who knew most of India, and whose opinions were of 
most value, have always been opposed to the annexation 
policy. Among them we may name such men as Welling- 
ton, Wellesley (his brother), Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, Na- 
pier, D'Israeli, Elphinstone, and Lord John Russell. The 
prevailing sentiment of the British people has been equally 
adverse to the same policy. Scarcely a public meeting has 
been held in London within the last sixty years for the pur- 
pose of discussing the condition of India, without Englishmen 
coming forward to denounce the rapacious tyranny and in- 
iquitous spoliations of the East India Company. Nor have 
they ceased to do so since the breaking out of the present 
rebellion. We find that at a large and respectable meeting 
held at the London Tavern on the 9th of December last, for 
the advocacy of Indian reform, Mr. Philmore, one of the prin- 
cipal speakers, used the following language : — 

" The Company had openly and in the most immoral manner carried 
on what by a species of euphemism was called the policy of annexation, 
— in other words, seized upon everything they found it convenient to 
seize, — and by so doing they had made us the object of suspicion and 
distrust to every native of India. Oude, it was said, was misgoverned. 
The people did not think so ; and Wilson, the great authority in history, 
and in the pay of the Company itself, thought with them." 

The same usurpations have been a common theme with 
English clergymen. The writer of this paper has often heard 
them denounced from the pulpit, with solemn warnings of the 
retribution which sooner or later they would be sure to bring. 
We find in the London Daily News a portion of a sermon 
delivered at Northampton, England, on the 11th of October, 
in which the following remarks occur : — 

" The late unjust annexation of the Purijaub, Berar, and Pegu, by 
Lord Dalhousie, were deeds at which Christian men stood aghast ; and 
the nefarious grasp of the remaining portion of the kingdom of Oude 
seemed to fill up the measure of our iniquities. Fifty years of faithful 
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alliance, of stanch adherence to the British power, through every 
fluctuation of its fortune, did not suffice to save Oude from the midnight 
attack on her capital, which was the death-blow of her independence. This 
late act it was which precipitated Indian resentment and turned against 
us the arms of our Sepoy soldiers." 

Every word of this is emphatically true. Malcolm Lewis, 
Esq., in his pamphlet entitled, " Has Oude been worse gov- 
erned by its native Princes than our Indian Territory by Lead- 
enhall Street ? " says : — " Whether considered as a measure 
of political expediency, or as one founded on the ' holy' object 
of interference for the benefit of the people, in either case a 
justification is sought in vain." Such is the candid admission 
of a man who had lately occupied the position of second judge 
of the Sudder Court of Madras. The British Quarterly for 
January last speaks of the modern Christian depredator as fol- 
lows : — 

"Lord Dalhousie left India in October, 1856, and of most of the dis- 
asters that have since occurred he was a proximate, if not indeed the 
promoting cause. He had done the harshest things that had ever been 
consummated by any Governor- General of India, and had stooped, as 

Mr. Mead says, to the pettiest reprisals upon personal enemies 

Yet the man so self-indulgent in his own regard could be positively dis- 
honest, not merely in his aggressive and ambitious, but in his financial 
policy. When he found the game of annexation did not pay, he turned 
on the fund-holder with a view to fresh predatory achievements, and 
descended to the dishonesty of robbing government creditors of one per 
cent of the interest they were entitled to by a Jesuitical offer of repay- 
ment, which he well knew the East India Company was not in a posi- 
tion to discharge." 

To these honest and fearlessly expressed opinions of Eng- 
lishmen on the subject of Lord Dalhousie's " magnificent 
conquests," as the Times and Blackwood's Magazine used 
so grandiloquently to style his Lordship's depredations on 
his neighbors' property, we add the following extract from 
an English paper which has always manfully and nobly 
vindicated the cause of the oppressed : — 

" Not only did Lord Dalhousie seize upon the territories of Indian 
princes, but he could not keep his hands off the shawls and trinkets of 
their women. His subordinate instruments were permitted to carry out 
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the annexations in a spirit of paltry plunder, and with a vulgar brutality 
that would have disgraced a sheriff's officer. Even the very sheep and 
cattle and household furniture were sold for the benefit of government. 
"We will cite one instance. Some three years ago a visitor to the shop 
of Messrs. Hamilton & Co. of Calcutta might have been startled at the 
appearance of the usually neat and trim place. It wore the aspect of 
a pawnbroker's window. Littered about were shawls and scarfs that 
had been worn, gold and silver plate that had been used, second-hand 
jewelry, gold and silver pipes that had been smoked. A stranger 
would have thought that some burglar had entered the house of an 
Indian nobleman, had plundered his Zenena, and had cajoled these re- 
spectable tradesmen into purchasing the stolen goods. He would not 
have been far wrong, but the thief was a very distinguished one. Eng- 
land, that mighty nation upon whose dominion the sun never sets, the 
wealthiest nation in the world, — England in the person of her viceroy, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, had passed by the dwelling-place of the 
royal widows of Nagpore, — had peeped in, and seeing that their scarfs 
were interwoven with threads of silver and threads of gold, seeing that 
their pipes and platters were formed of the same precious metals, and 
that their jewels, if rudely set, were of great value, England had slily 
whipt the precious toys from their shelf and put them in her pocket ! 
The disgraceful litter defiling the shop of Hamilton & Co. was — we 
can use no worthier word — Lord Dalhousie's swag from Nagpore. 

" The annexation of Nagpore was founded upon failure of heirs. 
Therefore we not only took the kingdom, but the trinkets of the queens. 
All was sold, down to their sheep and bullocks. The case of Oude was 
worse. Let Sir James Hogg say what he will, there was a breach of a 
distinct, unmistakable treaty. Yet the same game of petty peculation 
was played over again. Horses, sheep, cows, tigers, elephants, and 
armory went to the hammer. The people marked their indignation 
by refusing to buy, and the things went for a song. The complaints of 
30,000 Sepoys of the country were disregarded, and Lord Dalhousie, in 
his Minute, ventured to hope that the results of his rule would not be 
thought ' unprofitable or disappointing.' The result, however, has been 
the rebellion." 

No rebukes were ever more richly merited. The compar- 
ison of Satan reproving sin was never more in point, than 
when Great Britain was shedding her crocodile tears for " the 
down-trodden Neapolitans." Well she knew that the Neapol- 
itan dungeons were no worse than those of Austria, or than 
the French penal settlements in South America or Africa • 
43* 
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nay, she was well aware that not one of the three was guilty 
of such enormities as she was herself. The king of Naples 
was singled out for correction, not because he was worse than 
the Emperor of the French or the Emperor of Austria, for he 
was not as bad as either, but because he was not so strong, — 
because he was weak, it was thought he could be bullied, like 
King Otho of Greece. It would have been well for England 
had she taken the advice she got then, given as it was with 
reproach and scorn. But she was too hardened in iniquity. 
Had it been otherwise, the new disclosures just then made of 
the barbarous tortures still carried on in India would have 
induced her to adopt some measures for the relief of the 
Hindoos, — they would at least- have constrained her to put 
an end for ever to the torture system ; for the journals through- 
out Europe were filled with the sworn testimony of its vic- 
tims, — testimony corroborated by Englishmen. The evidence 
thus taken filled two large volumes. And with these proofs 
of her iniquities before the world, — showing that the most 
cruel, most disgusting, and most unnatural modes of punish- 
ment, used for the purpose of wringing money from the poor, 
were identically the same as those so eloquently described by 
Burke sixty-three years previously, with the exception that 
some new instruments of torture had been since invented by 
British genius, — with this undeniable testimony of human 
suffering without a name, inflicted wantonly under her au- 
thority, — she " remonstrates " in defence of the assassins 
and lazzaroni of Italy, and at the same time is very much 
concerned to send the Gospel to the heathen! Could the 
arch-fiend himself, as described by Dante or Milton, play the 
hypocrite with more consummate impudence ? And yet it 
was nothing new on the part of the British government and 
its worthy representatives in India, 

" Who armed at once with prayer-books and with whips, 
Blood on their hands and Scripture on their lips, 
Tyrants by creed and torturers by text, 
Make this life hell in honor of the next .' " 
It is needless to examine into the causes of the present re- 
bellion at further length. They are as obvious as those of the 
explosion which takes place when the match is applied to the 
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loaded cannon. As already remarked, it is vain to affect sur- 
prise at the insurrection. What is strange is that the Sepoys 
refrained so long from turning their arms against the oppres- 
sors and plunderers of their country. There is not one impar- 
tial historian of British India who has not been astonished at 
the patient endurance of the Hindoos under the rule whose 
character we have here but imperfectly sketched. Nor is there 
any especial credit due to those who have predicted that the 
day of retribution would come, if the Hindoos continued to be 
treated thus worse than slaves. The most ordinary foresight 
— nay, common sense — was a sufficient qualification for a 
prophecy like this. It did not require so great a mind as that 
of Burke, Fox, or WellingtoH. But the insatiable love of gold 
on the part of the British, and the remarkably submissive char- 
acter of the Hindoos, rendered warnings, no matter whence 
they came, ineffectual. Some fourteen years ago the Baron 
de Pencheon wrote a valuable work on India, in two volumes, 
which attracted much attention in Europe at the time for its 
bold, though sensible and moderate, views on the condition of 
Hindostan under English rule, but which was, nevertheless, 
much abused by the London press because it told unpalatable 
truths. It is interesting now to examine the statements of 
the clear-headed Baron. After having graphically described 
the oppressive and cruel conduct of the government, and in- 
dicated the bitter, implacable resentment of its victims, the 
author says : — 

" La soumission apparente, avec lequelle l'lnde supporte le joug de 
VAngleterre peut, sans doute, paraitre en contradiction avec ce qui pre- 
cede. L'insurrection est la derniere des peuples opprimes, comme le 
canon celle des rois absohis. Mais ces protestations sanglantes et armies 
elles-memes n'ont pas manque contre le pouvre dominateur de l'lnde." — 
L'lnde sous la Domination Anglaise, Vol. II. p. 227. 

The same writer draws a parallel between the condition of 
India and that of Ireland under British rule. In doing so, he 
proves that he well understands the grievances and wrongs of 
both countries. The parallel is singularly correct, — only too 
true. 

" En revanche il est un autre pais qui se prete completement a cette 
comparison ; c'est VIrlande. Eien ne saurait gtre plus curieux que 
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d'examiner comment une situation sociale, pour ainsi dire, identique, 
se manifeste dans ces deux contrees situees a. trois milles lieues l'une 
de l'autre, appertenant a des religions, a des races, a des climats si 
differents, separees par les abimes de l'ocean, en quelque sort par le 
monde entire, qui ne se touchent que par un point, un seul, leur sujetion 
a VAngleterre."— Vol. II. pp. 404, 405. 

There is, perhaps, this difference between the two English 
dependencies, — that for the last quarter of a century the Irish 
have not been openly subjected to physical torture, — that is, 
further than to pull down the houses over their heads, or the 
like, when they have been unable to famish the required 
amount of money; but to counterbalance this, the Hindoos 
have not been forced to die of hunger on so large a scale as 
their Hibernian fellow-sufferers. 

We should not have deemed it necessary, even if we had 
space, to enter into details as to the incidents of the war, since, 
so far as the facts have been allowed to transpire, if facts we 
may call them, they are already familiar to our readers from 
the daily journals. Although without the performance of ac- 
tual miracles, — which are not common in our day, — it would 
have been impossible for the Sepoys to be. so often annihilated 
as has been currently reported, and still to continue to fight 
bloody battles, — sometimes remaining undisputed masters 
of the field, — we think there is little doubt that, with the 
large, well-disciplined forces now in the country, England will 
ultimately succeed in restoring her rule in India. But the 
Hindoos will never again submit so tamely to her yoke as 
they have in times past. This, by itself, will be a beneficial 
result of the rebellion, because it will teach England that, if 
she wishes her power to endure, she must relax her tyranny ; 
she must not allow princes and people alike to be robbed and 
outraged as they have hitherto been ; she must, in fact, treat 
even the despised ryots as men endowed with human rights 
and privileges. An amelioration of the political condition of 
the people must certainly be effected without delay, if Hindos- 
tan is to remain a British dependency. Then the rebellion, 
with all its enormities, will not have been in vain, — nay, it 
will have done incalculable good. It will be a warning to the 
oppressor that human endurance and submission have their 
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limits, — no matter who the sufferers are, what race they be- 
long to, what latitude and longitude they live in, or what is 
the hue of their complexion. 

Let us hope that there will be no more of those butcheries 
still threatened for the purpose of revenge against such of the 
Sepoys as may fall into the hands of their masters. No out- 
rages on the part of the former, not even those at Cawnpore, 
would justify such revenge. It is much better for England 
herself to adopt a mild policy. This she ought to understand 
by this time. In every instance, executions under circum- 
stances of peculiar barbarity have exasperated to recklessness 
those whom they were intended to intimidate. Nor will the 
opinion of the world, or of posterity, justify any harsh treat- 
ment of the unfortunate princes who are now in British cus- 
tody, and whose only crime has been the wish to regain the 
thrones of their ancestors, with the consent of the people, who 
have the best right to say who shall or shall not occupy them. 
Too much, indeed, has already been done in this way. Deeper 
stains have been left by the murder of the young princes at 
Delhi than can be effaced in a century. Yet it is gravely dis- 
cussed by the English journals whether the king of Delhi 
himself — a man upwards of eighty years of age, scarcely 
able to rise from his couch — ought not also to be executed ! 
It is impossible to believe that any civilized nation — even 
England, chargeable as she is with many crimes against the 
weak — would be guilty of so barbarous a deed, — a deed 
which would have disgraced Attila, or Alaric, in his worst 
days, — although the old man is still talked of as if his doom 
were sealed, and it were desirable to prepare the public mind 
for his death. Judging from the treatment given to the princes, 
and the outrages committed even on their dead bodies, it is 
not to be supposed that the ex-king has at best been very 
gently handled. If he has been allowed to re-enter his own 
dwelling after being bereaved in so summary a manner of those 
most dear to him on earth, we fear it was too much in the 
spirit of Orestes in the Electra of Sophocles, when forcing 
iEgisthus into the palace in order to kill him in the same 
apartment in which he had murdered Agamemnon ; — 

Xapois av euro <rvv ra^«. Adyav yap ov 
Nw ioriv dyiav aXka a-fjs 'j'vxni nipt.. 
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It is much wiser for England to talk about general amnes- 
ties than general executions. There have been quite enough 
of the latter. Moreover, threats of vengeance will no longer 
divert public attention from what the people of India suf- 
fered before the rebellion ; indeed, they should have had 
no such effect from the beginning. But it is always well 
for those who would gain sympathy to make loud com- 
plaints, showing how wantonly ai:d barbarously they have 
been assailed. The outrages at Cawnpore, revolting as they 
were in themselves, have been turned to good account in this 
way. Ever since they became generally known, England 
has been looked upon as the injured party, while the Hindoos 
have been regarded as no better than a race of demons. Few 
have paused to inquire what were the circumstances of the 
case ; or what provocations the Sepoys, or the Hindoo people, 
had received, to prompt them to such deeds. Still fewer have 
recognized the position of England as that of a robber ; while 
the Hindoos were the parties robbed. In this view, the ques- 
tion arises, Are robbers to be treated like ordinary people ? Is 
it sufficient to talk to them, or to throw tufts of grass at them, 
as the farmer at the apple-stealing boy in the fable ? When 
they become formidable, and are daily committing greater 
and greater depredations, setting their victims at defiance, are 
they still entitled to be treated according to the laws of civil- 
ized warfare ? In short, who, on finding a robber breaking 
into his house, — the same burglar who perhaps had often 
despoiled him before, and who, he knows, is as ready to take 
his life as his money,- — who, in a case of this kind, will 
be very scrupulous as to the means by which he tries to rid 
himself of the intruder, and to let his accomplices see that it 
is better for them to follow some honest business ? It is, 
indeed, unutterably sad, that innocent women and children 
should have been butchered as they were at Cawnpore ; but 
their blood, after all, is on the heads of their own countrymen, 
who by their systematic oppression and cruelty had excited 
intense and deadly hatred against all who speak their lan- 
guage. This is undoubtedly the light in which the future 
historian must view the whole matter. 

Russia has not been a careless spectator of all that has been 
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passing in India ; nor will she be slow to take advantage of 
any opportunity that may present itself of superseding England 
on the Indus and the Ganges. But to say that it was she 
that caused the present war is absurd. Whole armies of "Rus- 
sian emissaries " could not have excited such implacable 
internecine hatred ; in short, nothing could have done so but 
the tears and blood which were so long wrung from the peo- 
ple with their hard-earned money. There are those who say, 
Let the British government rule India itself, and all will be 
right; as if the East India Company, so far as governing is 
concerned, were aught more than a cloak of darkness for the 
British ministry wherein to hide its Eastern iniquities. It' has 
been very convenient to throw the blame of all unjustifiable 
acts, all glaring robberies, on the Court of Directors ; although 
not a single province has been annexed, not a single prince 
deposed, not a single wrong of any magnitude committed, at 
least since 1830, which had not the previous sanction of the 
same power that rules " the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland." 



Art. IX. — Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
By the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M. A., the In- 
cumbent. First Series. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 372. 

When this volume first appeared, we expressed our high 
appreciation of its merits, as the memorial of a vigorous, ear- 
nest, and efficient mind, energized by profound religious faith, 
yet wholly free from the restraints of ecclesiasticism and dog- 
matism. We then referred, with emphatic commendation, to 
the " Advent Lectures " on " The Grecian" and " The Roman" 
elements in the culture of the ancient world, considered in 
their relation to Christianity, in the preparation which they fur- 
nished for its reception, and in their deficienc es, which could 
be supplemented only by a Teacher from heaven. In the 
treatment of the topics for inquiry thus opened, Mr. Robertson 



